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Satire should, like a potish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacu" 


** Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supplyinformation as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere "—Croxer’s New Wure Guipe 





No. 89.) [Price One Penny 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1833. 
PARLIAMENT AT A DISCOUNT. | It will be seen from the above graphic display, that the Re- 

After the sickener that the City constitueney received from | form Bill if it has as yet done nothing for the people, has at 
the conduct of Key, it was not to be presumed much excite- least had the effect of curbing the avaricious propensities of 
ment would prevail on the subject of the election ; and, indeed, | Members of Parliament. In former times a representative fas- 
it was some time before a man could be found to oppose even | tened himself, as it were, upon the back of John Bull; and 


a Conservative candidate. ‘The backwardness which the usual | blinding his eyes with one hand, used the other in filching 
from the public purse for the benefit of himself and his fa- 


mily. Resistance on the part of Bull would have been ridicu- 
lous: his hands were tied, his eyes bandaged, and he was alto- 









batch of civic patriots evinced in coming forward, has been as 
yet a subject of mystery; but the penetrating pencil of Sey- 
mour has dug deeply into the subject, and in the caricature 
beneath he ‘as drawn a distinction between a member of an un- | gether borne down by the weight of his burdens, kept in the 
reformed and one of areformed Parliament, which, by a power- , dark, and rendered, by the restrictions he endured, almost to- 
ful contrast, shows how it is that a seat in St. Stephen’s, | tally powerless. These were glorious days for M.P.’s; and a 
once the object of such anxious competition, is now become a | seat in the House was then well worth the attention of the 
matter of almost utter apathy. | Keys, and similar rips, who uttered patriotism wholesale for 
hours together at public meetings, conscious that the good 
they were doing by their words would be returned to them in 


the more substantial form of specie. ‘They seemed to prize 
liberal professions as the most valuable part of a public cha- 
racter, and they took especial care to reward themselves ac- 
cordingly. But the times are in some degree changed ; and like 
| other trades (or rather we should say professions), patriotism 
| is by no means so profitable a pursuit as it used to be formerly. 
| "Ihe House of Commons is now no longer that well of wealth 
| in which the two parties, Whigs and Tories, like two buckets, 
| were continually alternating the situations of up and down, 
| filling themselves —if not with an exact equality—at least 
| with a certainty on both sides of having the turn, and coming 
| in for a full share when opportunity should offer, But the 


ax -.?. aamesea ‘ana ae =m REFORM BIZEs. Reform Bill has put astop to much of this—it has been the 
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means at least of giving to a part of the public a control 
over the House of Commons which is thus prevented from de- 
voting itself exclusively to its private interest. It is at present 
under the control of part of the middle class, who say to it— 
‘* you shall not help yourselves”—and yet this middle class is 
somewhat too apathetic to the interests of the people. The 
House therefore finds itself in a somewhat ungracious position. 
It is prevented from serving its own private ends, and the mid- 
dle class by which it is elected are lukewarm on those measures 
of a really profitable kind, which, if urged on the House, might 
at least ensure its popularity. At present St. Stephens is a 
place in which one can gain neither private profit nor public 
respect. All that can be gained by a seat in it, is the labour 
of hearing others talk, and the privilege of voting according to 
the Whig influence, which just now appears to predominate. 
It is therefore not surprising that London had to look long for 
a candidate, who is likely to gain nothing by his election, but a 
sacrifice of time, money and health, as well as (what is perhaps 
a secondary consideration) a sacrifice of character. But as cha- 
racter is likely now to obtain no higher reward than the respect 
attached to it, it is not an article on which public men will feel 
it worth their while to speculate. Sir John Key is a true type 
of the effect of this feeling. He made a bold stroke—he cal- 
culated between the advantages of character and profit. He 
staked one against the other in a desperate game, and it so 
happened that he lost. How many of our Whig patriots there are 
who would do precisely the same had they the same opportunity. 
We see no cause why he should be marked out as an object of 
special indignation. He was a Whig, and “ Ea uno disce 
omnes” is a piece of advice of which we ought to have found 
the truth from long experience. ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” and any participator in the professions of the Ex-Lord 
Mayor may be found doing to-day what Key was detected in 


yesterday. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


The cruel Post. 

Sir Theodore and Lady Broadhead with a party of fashionables are 
on the eve of departure for the Continent.—Morning Post. 

It is not often we have to complain of malice in our inoffen- 
sive contemporary the Post, but the paragraph above seems to 
show an unaccustomed spirit of vindictiveness. Why publish 
the intelligence that the Broadheads contemplate an escape 
from this country. Is it a hint to creditors? It is really too 
bad of the Post to interfere with the domestic arrangements of 
these thick-heads—we beg their pardon, these Broad-heads. 
Our contemporary will try and excuse himself by calling it 
fashionable news. But this is too absurd, for no one can be 
suspected of the slightest curiosity respecting the movements 
of the Broadheads, whose contemplated flight to the Continent, 
must be a matter of moment only to their tradespeople. 


ZBnlightenment of Reporters. 

The rain came down in torrents both at Bath and at Bristol on Satur- 
day, attended by loud and continued claps of thunder and most vivid 
flashes of lightning. At Marlborough and at Devizes there were several 
heavy showers, but they were extremely partial.— Morning Chronicle. 


After the fuss recently made by the Times and Chronicle 
about the intelligence, talent, education, discernment, enlighten- 
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ment and other qualities of that precious troop who go by the 
name of reporters, public curiosity is naturally directed to- 
wards the columns of those illustrious journals for a few samples 
of the sagacity of that venerable gang of hungry newsmongers, 
The extract given above is selected by us in justice to that re- 
doubtable body, as the most interesting and most piquant piece 
of reporting in a whole day’s Chronicle. Let us examine the 
tit-bit, and point out its beauties to such as are not connotseure 
in the art of newsmongering. ‘ The rain came down in torrents 
both at Bath and at Bristol,” is an imposing point to begin 
with, and has put a penny into the reporter’s pocket, without 
the reader being affected as yet with tedium. We are then put 
in possession of the interesting fact, that Saturday was the day 
on which it rained both at Bath and at Bristol, and concomit- 
ants of thunder and lightning are introduced to add to the 
effect of the story, swell the narration half a line, and increase 
its value an additional halfpenny. At Devizes and Marl- 
borough too there were heavy showers, but what is very unpo- 
pular in these equalising times the said showers were partial. 
Does the reporter mean to say that the same rain which drench- 
ed a Snooks, sent home a Buggins witha dry skin, and that the 
rain contrived to discriminate between a favoured Smith, and a 
persecuted Johnson. In what other respect could a shower 
evince partiality. Verily the reporters are intelligent men, and 
their genius is a fit theme for the papers to take for their lead- 
ing articles. 
Monstrosity of Sacred Music. 

That wholesale dealer in humbug, the Bishop of London 
never by any chance allows a week to go by, without distin- 
guishing himself for some act of sycophancy that might seem 
startling in a less practised hypocrite. The Father in God has 
it seems resolved to put down a Sunday performance of sacred 
music, which has lately taken place for the recreation of the 


lovers of religious harmony. We ask the Bishop what can be 
the danger of listening to sacred music well executed, and if 
there be danger in the proceeding, how awful must be the sin 
practised every Sunday in the churches, where brats with brass 
plates on their chests, are allowed to assemble in the organ- 
loft, to bray out of Sternhold and Hopkins, “‘ to the praise and 
glory of God,” as the parish clerk, according to custom, blas- 


phemously expresses it. Let the Bishop of London look to the 
almost ridiculous impiety of what is with a levity ill suited to 
the solemn subject, humorously termed psalm-singing in the 
churches and chapels of the metropolis. Surely the favour of the 
Almighty will not be extended more to the cataracts of discord 
which the charity schools and congregations manage to shout 
forth; than to the execution by qualified persons of good sacred 
music, which when of an appropriate character and well per- 
formed is admirably calculated to inspire devotional feeling in 
those who listen toit. If Sir Andrew Agnew really wishes well 
to the interests of religion he will bring in a ‘ Bill for the 
muzzling of all charity children during the hours of divine ser- 
vice, and further to provide for effectually stopping the mouths 
of those inharmonious animals who make wry faces and utter 
strange harsh sounds, whenever a psalm is given out in the 
churches and chapels of the united kingdom.” We really 
seriously recommend this measure to the truly pious part of the 
legislature, though we are aware we are suggesting the Bill, to 


a most insignificant minority. 


ENGLISH MELODIES, N°. 46. 


The advanced state of the present session, and the few mem- 
bers who still continue in dreary bleakness to drivel out short 
and pithless speeches within the deserted walls of St. Stephen’s, 
very naturally have given birth to the following melody. If the 
tender reader should discover in it a melting pathos of no ordi- 
nary kind, he must conclude that the charm has been caught 
from the delightful original on which it is founded. Lvery 














body will remember the exquisite morceau which we had in 
view while penning the following stanzas :— 


Airn—“ ’Tis the last rose of summer. 


*Tis the last of the members 
Left spouting alone ; 

Half the Whigs and the Tories 
Are grouse shooting gone. 

Not the creatures of Althorp,— 
No hireling is nigh 

To defend all bis blunders 
And give lie for lie. 


Will they force you, ye lone ones, 
To sit till Septem- 

Ber? No; others arc sporting, 
Go sport ye with them. 

Then fain would I scattcr, 
This ghost of a house, 

Where their mates of St. Stepben’s 
Are bagging the grouse. 


So soon may you rise when 
Debates do decay, 

And from all the divisions 
Each side keeps away. 

For when Whigs are all vanished, 
And Tories are flown, 

Oh who would attend at 
The Bleak house alone. 
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GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 50. 





His Royal Highness and Higgins have been all the past weck 
puzzling their wits to redeem the star of the Order uf the Bath 
which was pawned for 5s., according to the Gloucesteriana in 
last week’s Number. They have been questioned daily at 
home respecting what has become of it, but they have not 
dared to avow the fact of its being under the restraint of an 
avuncular mortgage at the pawnbroker’s, On ‘Tuesday morning 
last they perused the Times with great avidity, in the hope 
that some scheme for raising the wind might be presented to 
them ; but every thing seemed to fail until they came to a pa- 
ragraph nearly at the end of the paper, and headed, Price of 
Stocks. ‘‘Hollo,” bleated the sanguine Gloucester, “read 
that about the price of stocks immediately.” Higgins pro- 
ceeded to satisfy his master’s curiosity by reading aloud “ Price 
of Stocks 89 and 3.” “ ‘That will do,” was the pithy rejoinder 
of the Duke ; “ the 89 must mean 89 pence at least ; so go and 
sell that rubbish you wear round your neck ; for your stock, if 
it sells for seven shillings and five-pence, will redeem the star 
prettily.” ‘The aid-de-camp bounded down to the Stock-Ex- 
change, and offered his greasy bit of mohair to every buily, but 
nobody would become a parchaser. He hurried back and ex- 
plained the dilemma to Gloucester, who observed, ‘* He sup- 
posed they must have got a very large stock already.” The 
aid-de-camp (!!!) assumed an attitude of the deepest de- 


spondency. 


a 





BROUGHAMIANA, NO, 21. 





The dropping off of the sale of the Penny Magazine, our 
terrific attacks on the routed Whigs, and the gradual diminu- 
tion of the exhilarating effects of eau de vie have united to 
reduce the mind of Brougham to the mere ghost of what it 
was, a decadence on his part, which though we continue to 
bribe his private secretary as liberally as ever, for the Chan- 
cellor’s bon mots, has of course materially diminished our 
means of illuminating this department of Figaro, ‘The other 
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day, however, he treated us with a flash which we hasten to 
commemorate. Grey talking of the tedious harrangues of the 
twaddling Londonderry, compared the grain of sense contained 
in his speeches to “a needle in a bottle of hay.” ‘Oh no,” 
said the Chancellor, “ I must differ from you there, for a needle 
you know, my good fellow, generally has a point to it.” 


a a 





BREVITIES. 
‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’—Shakspeare. 


Epigram. 
(On stupid stingy Stormont.) 


*« A fool and his money part company soon,” 
Says the proverb—but that I must smash, 

For Stormont (who’s known as a horrible spoon), 
Takes very great care of his cash. 


A proverb refuted. 


It has been said that “ great talkers are in general very little 
doers.” But in the case of the present House of Commons this 
proverb is smashed, for the people’s representatives have not 
ouly talked a great deal, but have also done the country toa 
degree almost unparalelled. 


Epigram 
(On young Key’s expcrience as a judge of his father’s paper.) 


Young Key of paper knowledge ought 
To be allowed to boast, 

At least it seems he has been taught 
The value full of post. 


A father Confessor. 


The Bishop of London declares that many subjects connected 
with religion have fallen under his notice. The prelate is at 
least candid in the admission of the fact that things are often 
degraded when he thinks proper to interfere with them. 


A proverb refuted. 


That bad beginnings will good endings make, 
Is very oft a serious mistake; 

And Wynford with a proof of it is 1ife, 

He’s been a precious sinner all his life. 


Sheer robbery. 


Some persons complain that with the Reformed Parliament 
it has been hitherto “‘ much cry and little wool.” ‘This asser- 
tion will hardly hold good, for though there has been a great 
deal of talking there has likewise been a large quantity of 
fleece. 


EZEpigram 
(On the late Don Key’s exposure.) 
The city cannot in its vote, 
Just now consistent be— 


For sure it needs must change its note, 
Since it has changed its Key, 


—_— -- 


THEATRICALS. 





Our remarks last week on the rejection of the Dramatic Bill 
by the Lords, have succeeded in raising the spirit we wished to 
excite, and a public meeting has been the consequence. Small 
Bunn is in a rabid state at the tremendous influence we have 
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exerted against him, but his doom is sealed, and he is nnderstood 
to be looking into the state of the mortgages on his 42/. 128. an- 
nuity. We would recommend a subscription among the friends 
of the drama to allow him a perpetuity of half a crown per 
week on condition of his instantly vacating the theatres he has 
dared to thrust himself inte. 

Paganini gave his last concert last Thursday, and paid all 
his tradespeople in tickets for the night’s performance. His 
washerwoman occupied a front seat in the top gallery of course, 
one shilling being the aggregate of the Signor’s bill for cleans- 
ing his shirt three times, during his last sojourn in England. 
The audience consisted chiefly of image boys, whom Paginini 
sends about the streets with busts of himself to try and render 
himself popular, and the whole of the gang employed at Cann’s 
soup establishment in Saint Giles’s, where the Signor during his 
profitable stay in England has been in the habit of taking his 
daily plate of soup potatoes and bread, being in the bold and 
unmeasured language of Cann’s posting bills, “ @ devilish good 
dinner for twopence halfpenny.” Paganini makes a point of 
paying money for nothing, he considers an order to hear his cat- 
gut, equivalent in every respect to the veritable specie. He 
took the opportunity of inflicting on the audience, a set of 
squalling Misses, never specially heard of before, but who, 
under the general denomination of Smith and Willis, may have 
occasionally figured at a suburbean tea-garden. Miss Willis 
was at Vauxhall, but as the proprietors undertake to amuse 
the public, the lady’s dismissal became a matter of duty and 
expedience. It was therefore politely intimated to her that 
she was foo clever for Vauxhall, and Paganini having liberally 
treated her (we understand) to an ice at Verey’s, she undertook 
to brave popular indignation at Drury Lane, and essayed a 
specimen of her vocal abilities. ‘The Italian image boys even 
called it too bad, and the dblanchiseuse declared she had not 
washed the Signor’s shirt thrice to be treated in that manner. 

Mr. Osbaldiston has been glorying in a triumph over popular 
patience evinced by the infliction of Jonathan Bradford for 
fifty nights at the Surrey. He now burns on the stage all the 
grease scraped nightly from the hats and coats of the performers, 
which filthy process he dignifies with the name of an illumina- 
tion. We envy the audience this weather, for whose entertain- 
ment a fire is lighted every evening, made of the most offensive 
ingredients. ‘The Cholera Committee should look to this, and 
take Mr. Osbaldiston and his grease pots before a magistrate. 

The Victoria continues to flourish in spite of Miss Sidney, 
whom the managers are content to allow to militate against their 
interests. With our usual penetration into the deep recesses of 
all kinds of chicanery and secret influence, we have discovered 
that she is tolerated on account of 150J. per annum being paid 
for a private box by Mr. Broadwood. If this system be acted 
on the theatre will become private in every part, for the public 
will cease to go to it. With this exception the management is 
judicious, and we look with great anxiety to the announced piece 
The Deserted Village, by an author in whose genius we place 
great confidence. The subject is admirable, aud from what 
we have heard of the execution, a hit may be expected. 

The indefatigable Mr. Simpson whose urbanity carries him into 
such extremes of condescension, that history relates an anecdote 
of his having once taken off his hat to Bunn; this prodigy of 
politeness is to have a benefit at Vauxhall Gardens on Monday. 
Every body ought to go, for the hero of the hat’and walking 
stick is a being whom every one should patronise. There is 
something about him which no one can describe, and yet which 
every one does appreciate. It is not in his hat, his stick, his 
pumps, or his silk stockings :—there is a sort of essential grace 
about him, which can receive only poetical justice. It is not 
often we versify in this department of our work, but a melody 
is due to the Master of the Ceremonies at Vauxhall Gardens. 
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Arm. There's not in this wide world. 


There’s not in the gardens so pleasant a treat, 

As that form in the wide walks yon constantly meet, 
Oh the last thought of charming Vauxhall must depart, 
E’re the shadow of Simpson will fade from my heart. 


*Tis not that the hosier has placed on his hocks, 
The finest of stockings, and smartest of clocks— 
*Tis not the neat turn of his neckcloth or gill, 
Oh no! it is something more exquiste still. 


’Tis that bows the reficctors of radiance are there, 
Making those that receive them more polished appear— 
And which shows how the vulgarest of seamps may improve, 
When we see them get bows from the Simpson we love. 


We trust that the venerable Mr. Simpson will appreciate this 


| sincere tribute to his accomplishments, which we felt were too 
| dignified to become the subject of mere prose; and a natural 
gush of inspiration caused us to strike off into the airy regions 
| which it is the province of the bard to occupy. 


Mr. Simpson’s 
immortality would have been secure without it, but as poets 
sometimes take advantage of connecting their own fame with 
that of some illustrious individual, by making him the theme of 
their lays, so have we apostrophised Mr. Simpson in the humble 
hope that in his company our name may go down to posterity. 
So great a character will find an excuse for so great a liberty, 
at least when he reflects on the tremendous extent of the 
temptation. 

We went into Astleys a few evenings ago, in the benevolent 
hope that we might find something to praise, but alas! we are 
never permitted to indulge in favour of this house, our well 
known yearning towards the laudatory in criticism. The pit 
was strewed with drunken men, and orange peel, while the per- 
formances in the ring comprised the torture of some half dozen 
little children, who on an equal number of ponies, were twisted 
into all sorts of shapes and attitudes. Gomersal is our grand 
diversion on the stage, and the good old man has since the 
death of Kean, become more mysterious than ever in his acting. 
He abounds unusually in winks, pauses, and twitches of his 
nasal organ, as much as to say ‘‘ Kean is no longer in my way, 
and I’ll be hanged if [ won’t try and be somebody.” It how- 
ever does not at present (nor is there any probability that it 
ever will) take, and his fellow exhibitors, by their confidential 
sneers, and winks among themselves, seem to have come to the 
very just conclusion that Gomersal is making a greater ass of 
himself than ever. Cartlitch occasionally seems jealous of the 
ambitions attempt of his colleague to do something, but the 
former with a well timed reliance on his lungs, shouts out a 
sentence with occasionally such stentorian effect, as to secure 
the applause of the gods, and for a moment to mystify the fa- 
culties of the more subdued, and confidential Gomersal. 
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LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS possess the 

inestimable property of affording immediate relief, with the certainty of a cure 
in a few days, proved by the experience of many thousands of persons within the last 
twelve months, including many of the first rank and distinction. These Pills are th~ 
recent discovery of an eminent physician, are perfectly free from those poisonous 
drugs so generally used as remedies for the Gout and Rheumatism fer many years 
past, and which, if giving temporary relief, have never failed to impair the constitu- 
tion. A few doses will remove the severest lumbago, as well as rheumatic headache 
and pains in the face, and will also, by their peculiar properties and the qaickness of 
the cure, prevent the debility so much complained of after an attack of rheumatic 
gout.—Sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
seven doors frem Temple-bar, London, price 2s. 9d. per box, and by most medicine- 
venders in town or country. Country venders can obtain them through their London 
agents. 


ATENT WATERPROOF BEAVER HATS,—The 


only Waterproof Beaver Hats that are sanctioned by the King’s Royal Letters 
Patent, which combine every improvement in quality, shape. and colour of the last 
halt century, are those manufactured by ROBERT FRANKS & Co., 140, Kegent- 
Street, and 62, Redcross Street, City. 


Superfine quality, 2ls. 
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